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Publications of the Mississippi historical society. Edited by Dunbar 
Rowland, LL.D., secretary. Centenary series, volume 1. (Jack- 
son : Mississippi historical society, 1916. 664 p. ) 
Two thirds of this volume is teken up with an account of ' ' Mississip- 
pi 's provisional government" from 1865 to 1868 by the veteran editor 
of the Vicksburg Herald, Captain J. S. McNeily. This task, the author 
tells us, has "been inspired as a duty, morally compelled, indeed, by 
the writings of authors prejudicial to the South and with the motive of 
shielding the North from the just judgment of posterity." Unlike Mr. 
James W. Garner's valuable monograph upon Reconstruction in Mis- 
sissippi, Captain McNeilly's account of the three crucial years of Mis- 
sissippi's provisional government is anything but a dispassionate study 
of that stormy period; on the contrary it is full of feeling, amounting 
at times to bitterness, toward those responsible for the orgies of recon- 
struction. The author contends that the radical leaders at Washington 
were "relentlessly antagonistic to a peaceable and orderly settlement of 
the Southern problem;" on the contrary they were busy from the first 
with the "hell broth of their scheme of reconstruction." No conces- 
sion on the part of the southern states could have averted the deep laid 
and paramount plan for "making the South the stronghold of the Re- 
publican party" by conferring the suffrage upon the negro. Severe 
criticism is meted out to those writers who utterly pervert the truths of 
history by making a scapegoat of President Johnson as responsible for 
the rejection of the second war amendment by the southern states. "The 
rejection of the amendment by the Southern people was instinctive, in- 
stantaneous, and practically unanimous." Mississippi's "black code" 
is defended, and justly so, in the light of conditions then obtaining in 
the state; it is a mistake, we are told, to represent this code as respon- 
sible for the acts of 1867, for these had already been determined upon. 
The allegation of a Ku Klux force in 1868 is characterized as an abso- 
lute myth, for the author avers that such an organization never had a 
vital existence in Mississippi until 1871, and was then confined to some 
half dozen counties. Needless to say, the author denounces the employ- 
ment of negro troops for governing the southern states as "atrocious." 
"It was literally placing black heels on white necks." There are those 
who will be disposed to agree with the writer that even had Lincoln 
been in the executive seat, his plan of reconstruction would have failed, 
even as that of Johnson did, before the bitter and relentless hate of the 
radicals. In short, a study and exposition of the annals of Mississippi 
during the eventful years following 1865 leads the author to the con- 
clusion that in its "despotic and virulent punishment of a whole people 
there is nothing in the history of English speaking people comparable to 
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the reconstruction scheme of the Republican party," though many will 
not agree with his belief that the "evil done the South forms the secret 
of the survival of sectional hostility in the North." 

In his endeavor to set forth the facts and motives of reconstruction in 
what he concedes to be their true light, the author surely does Mr. 
Rhodes a grave injustice to place even by implication, his great work in 
the same category with a partisan production like the Twenty years in 
congress by James G. Blaine, who is characterized as the "falsest of all 
false witnesses." Likewise questionable is the designation of General 
Schurz's Reminiscences as " un veracious, " while the denunciation of 
northern writers in general is uncalled for. It would have conduced 
greatly to clearness of presentation had the writer divided his work into 
chapters; without page title or table of contents, the only way any topic 
can be found is by scanning each page. Minor faults are the failure to 
give always the volume of Rhodes in citing that work; the author's dic- 
tion is at times unique, to say the least: e.g. the use of "who" for 
"whom;" the employment of "suffragan" as the equivalent of voter 
(p. 105) ; of "negrophobics" for those concerned in the negro's better- 
ment (p. 123), "while" should be substituted for "with" (p. 172) ; the 
use of "which" for "who," (p. 195) has Biblical warrant but is ques- 
tionable; "proof" is preferable to "proving." (p. 207) Occasionally 
the style is marred by unpardonable slang expressions, as on p. 300, 
335. Despite all this the author has made a most valuable contribution to 
this period of the state's history. He wields a fluent pen, and has de- 
picted in a vivid and an interesting manner conditions in Mississippi 
during the years 1865-1868. His monograph is replete with extracts 
from official documents, a thing which adds greatly to the value of the 
work. 

Next in importance to the monograph described above, is an ac- 
count by E. T. Sykes, late adjutant-general, of "Walthall's brigade" 
during the years 1862-1865. This famous brigade formed part of the 
army of Tennessee, and was led by one of Mississippi's most distin- 
guished sons. The writer has aptly characterized his history as a 
"cursory sketch, with personal reminiscences." There is a highly eulo- 
gistic account of General Walthall, as well as briefer accounts of the 
other members of the brigade tacked on the end of different chapters, 
together with a roster of the field and staff of the Thirty-fourth Mis- 
sissippi regiment. Chapter 10 on war anecdotes could well have been 
omitted. The author points out how the "Memorial" prepared by Ma- 
jor-General Pat R. Cleburne advocating the arming of the slaves lost 
him a promotion to the rank of lieutenant-general, condones the removal 
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of General Joseph E. Johnston, and exhibits a marked admiration for 
General Bragg. 

An important contribution to the colonial period of Mississippi's his- 
tory is "Mississippi's colonial population in 1792" by Mrs. Dunbar 
Rowland. This contains a list of land grants from the king of England 
in British West Florida, and a census of the inhabitants of the Natchez 
district in 1792. Mrs. Rowland also contributes a patriotic song, Mr. 
George J. Leftwich contributes two interesting and valuable papers : one 
on "Colonel George Strother Gaines and other pioneers in Mississippi 
territory ; ' ' and one on ' ' Some main traveled roads, including the Natchez 
Trace. ' ' To this latter are appended four maps taken from photographs 
of original surveys of land ceded to the government by the Chickasaw. 
There is a sketch of James Lockhart Autry, a gallant confederate officer, 
by James M. Greer, and finally a sketch and roster of Company "C," 
Second Mississippi regiment, during the Spanish-American war. 

The volume is neatly bound, the type of good size, and there is a 
name index. A few typographical errors have been noted ; the sen- 
tences at top of p. 47 are incomplete; 'Ponotoc' for 'Pontotoc' (p. 320) ; 
'Culpepper' for 'Culpeper' (pp. 442, 443) ; 'Gault' for 'Gait' (p. 486) ; 
'Lafourach' for 'Lafourche' (p. 546) ; 'Rommey' for 'Romney' (p. 
549); 'Mecklinburg' for 'Mecklenburg' (p. 592). On the whole, how- 
ever, the volume maintains the high standard set by the previous pub- 
lications of the Mississippi historical society, and is a worthy testimonial 
to its energetic and painstaking editor. 

James E. Winston 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois. Herausgegeben von Dr. Julius Goebel, professor an der 
Staatsuniversitat von Illinois. [Jahrgang, 1916, volume xvi, im 
Auftrage der Deutsch-Amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois] (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1917. 398 p. $3.00 
net) 
The 1916 number of the Jahrbuch contains four interesting contribu- 
tions to the history of the German emigrants of the nineteenth century. 
The volume opens with an account of the life and work of Karl Fol- 
len by G. W. Spindler. Instead of a chronicle of events such as is often 
found in biographies, the author has given us a good analysis of the 
work and philosophy of a man who was recognized by his fellow country- 
men as "one of the most distinguished and influential German-Ameri- 
cans in the first half of the 19th century." Follen was essentially a re- 
former and a radical. Like most men of that type he was ahead of his 



